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“Did you know that James Michener and Anne Tyler are Quakers? That Joan Baez, Ben King- 
sley and F. Murray Abraham attend Friends Meeting? That Bonnie Raitt and James Dean were 
raised Friends? That a Quaker Tapestry and Quaker stained glass exist? That Chinese Friends 
art exists? That Walt Whitman was influenced by Friends? That Margaret Fell wrote poetry?”— 
Gary Sandman, Quaker Artists. * 


6) uaker art, once an oxymoron, has now become an increasingly accepted and vital part of 
the Quaker experience. Friends are coming to recognize that the Spirit can be revealed in 
dance, music, fiction, poetry, and the visual arts. And let me add another “did you know?” to 
Sandman’s list: “Did you know that Bonnie Raitt’s family attended Meeting here on the West 
Coast?” 

To find out more about the “renaissance” of Quaker Art, I recommend that you get in touch 
with the Fellowship of Quaker Artists. They can be reached at http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index. 
html. Or you can write to: FQA, PO Box 58565, Philadelphia, PA 19102. Membership, $15/ 
year. 

The Fellowship of Quakers in the Arts was formed in 1993 by a group of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting Friends. This group is not to be confused with the Quaker Fellowship of the 
Arts—a British group which has held a steady stream of arts events since its formation in 1955. 
The purpose of FQA is: 


To nurture and showcase the literary, visual, musical, and performing arts within the 
Religious Society of Friends, for purposes of Quaker expression, ministry, witness, and out- 
reach. To these ends, we will offer spiritual, practical, and financial support as way opens. 


Here on the West Coast, Marybeth Webster is nurturing the formation of a “sister” FQA 
(FB, January, 1999). For more information, write or call Marybeth Webster, PO Box 2843, 
Grass Valley, CA 95945, (530)477-6417. 

As an enthusiastic devotee of the arts, I hope that Friends heed the call of Philadelphia 
Friends concerned with the arts: 


We are eager to hear from other Friends both within and beyond Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Our own activities represent but a tiny fraction of Friends involvement in the arts. 
Our first directory, published in early 1994, contained 58 Quaker artists, mostly from Phila- 
delphia YM. We now have 175 members in three countries, of whom 83 are outside Phila- 
delphia YM. 

This is only a beginning. We sense that a great artistic people is waiting to be gathered 
among Friends. We hope that our newsletter, Types and Shadows, and this website will help 
to establish a network of support for Friends everywhere who feel called to witness to their 
faith through the arts. 


As this and past issues of Friends Bulletin make clear, Western Friends have an abundance 
of creativity—gifts of the Spirit—waiting to be gathered and shared. 


* To order this book, write and send check made out to: Gary Sandman, 25-26 18th St, Apt. 
IF, Astoria, NY 11102, 718-728-7372. Cost: $16 (postage included). 

Also recommended is Best of Friends, an anthology of new Quaker writing and art, edited by 
Chuck Fager. 260 pages, paperback, $10.95 plus $2.75 shipping. By mail from: Kimo Press, PO 
Box 82, Bellefonte PA USA 16823 


Cover and picture on p. 10 © by Gretchen McGarigle-Butler, Claremont Meeting. 
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by Marybeth Webster 
Grass Valley, CA Monthly Meeting 


Nine answers to the query “What Is 
Quaker Art?” were given at an interest 
group at College Park Quarterly Meeting 
held in May 1999 at Quaker Center, Ben 
Lomond, CA. 


Marybeth: I’m primarily an Art Thera- 
pist. I also sculpt and draw. I make col- 
lages of photos I’ve taken of ancient pet- 
roglyphs. I’ve been thinking that another 
name for Great Spirit or The Light is The 
Muse. When I am deeply moved by an 
idea, emotion, or image, I’m inspired to 
make an art piece which in turn shows me 
wider meanings. Maybe this is the ongo- 
ing divine revelation Quakers abide by. 
Now, at almost age 70, my art, my profes- 
sion, my Quakerness, and my heart are all 
entwined. 


Sandy Farley, Palo Alto: Is that an oxy- 
moron? Quakers don’t indulge in frivo- 
lous activities! Yet my book illustrations, 
my storytelling, my stage pieces are all 


about Quaker business, serious, socially | 


significant change. I see PYM as a tribal 
gathering. Quaker is my ethnic group. So 
my art is ethnic art. Does it have a pat- 
tern? What is the purpose of painting a 
picture, say, of a tree? 


Joan Rawles-Davis, Santa Cruz: Quan- 
tum Theology says, “Dance is the first, 
most ancient, and most enduring form of 
religion.” I lead Sacred Circle Dance, a 
dance molded to my being which is 


Quaker, a truly spiritual experience, very 


centered and simultaneously floating. I 
dance alone to rejoice, to grieve, or when 
we’ve had a gnarly meeting; that feeds 
me, but it’s nothing like dancing in a cir- 
cle. That take me to my core faster than 
anything I’ve ever done. My dance is an 
expanded way of being Quaker. 


Edie: What art does for the artist is give 
a sense of timelessness and your own little 
piece of infinity. When I focus to draw, I 
really LOOK. I experience something be- 
yond words. Art speaks to what is God in 
the viewer too. Art doesn’t have to go 
through the logical filter. It can go straight 
to the heart. The viewer too can experi- 
ence things in a different way just as the 
artist did when producing that work. 


Shama Oldenburg, Apple Seed: I’m 
drawn to trees, an ancient symbol, the 
Tree of Life. I fear my art wouldn’t be 
acceptable to Quakers. Being female in a 
violent male world is important to me. 
What would happen if I showed a painting 
of a woman becoming a tree, bleeding 
into the ground? Not many Quakers seem 
into their bodies. Also, I’m not orderly. I 
start and don’t finish—maybe due to my 
fear about its acceptability. Images move 
through me. I can paint them but I don’t 
know what they’ll look like. They just 
come out. What appears, appears. In order 
to feel more comfortable for me as a 
Quaker, all of me has to be part of it. Ar- 
tistic expression is a big part of me. 


Mark: We talk of art that Quakers make. 
Maybe Quaker Art could be what Quakers 


. look at. Eric Segal said, “Art is a state- 


ment by a skilled or sensitive person be- 
fore a sensitive audience.” Certain pieces 
have a quality that’s very moving, cuts 
right into me. Art combines the artist’s 
skill and intent, plus what the spectator is 
looking for. Maybe we should watch 
Quakers and see which kinds of art 
they’re drawn to. 


Tom Farley: When I started studying 
theater 25 years ago I was just discovering 
Quakers. I wasn’t seeing much connec- 
tion. In acting you perform somebody 
else’s script. That’s more like other 
churches. Then I discovered ensemble 
improv theater. This is Quaker theater! I 
did a Masters on the parallels of the two 
processes: both are for that time and place 
only and you don’t try to replicate it. 
You’re never sure you’ll be with the same 
people each time. Both are concerned 
about truthfulness, truth and fiction. If I’m 
writing fiction, am I writing untruth? Fic- 
tion can connect people with truths better 
than factual writing like wisdom tales, 
analogies. Quaker art is unritualized. 
George Fox spoke out against the misused 
art of his day trying to replace God with 
frivolity, to entertain without content. 
Only in this century have we begun to find 
the full range of art. 


Lisa MacKinney, Berkeley: I’m a song- 
writer. I know a few other Quaker song- 
writers. There’s a common thread they use 
to talk about their work. The tradition of 
the queries that influences us, either using 
questions or responding to repeating 
Questions of Life. I’ve been curious about 
FQA. I don’t see the common threads 
across the arts. Maybe we’re all seeking 
integrity in the creative expression to the 
ideals we strive to live in our lives. 


Susanne Ratcliffe, Napa Sonoma: Only 
twice in three years have I performed im- 
provisational movement with sound in 
Quaker forums that invited performance. 
Movement is driven by impulses that 
come almost at a cellular level. At times 
it’s possible to embody spirit. My painting 
isn’t at all Quakerly; people look at my 
big abstracts and say “What’s that all 
about?” It’s from the Shadow side, comes 
from the primeval ooze we all come from. 
(Suzanne literally moved us with a piece 
that same evening at Talent Night on 
overcoming intergenerational communica- 
tion barriers.) O 


Pictures on p. 3 and 8 © by Cathy Weber, 


Dillon, Montana. 
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By Jane O’Shields-Hayner 
Inland Valley Meeting 


Re the earliest memories of my 
childhood I was a maker of things; 
drawings, paintings, blue and yellow fig- 
ures in modeling clay. I was a dancer, a 
singer of songs and a writer of stories. 
Sometimes I was an architect, sometimes 
an interior decorator. Occasionally my 
parents would return home from work to 
find the furniture moved and all the pic- 
tures rearranged on the walls, or the var- 
nish tap-danced off the surface of the ce- 
dar chest. I think in this way, I was a 
fairly typical child. 

Where I was not typical, as a child 
from a middle income home in the 
1950’s, was that I was the only child of 
two working parents—an early version of 
the latch-key kid with the well-planned 
afternoon schedule. I had started ballet 
classes at age two and by the time I en- 
tered first grade I took class in piano, tap 
and ballet dancing and drawing and 
painting. I also sang in the church choir. 
For me, this was a happy situation. I took 
to the expressive arts like a turtle to a 
pond. 

I grew up in the Southern Baptist 
Church, not the Religious Society of 
Friends. I remember once having a dele- 
gation of women from the church visit my 
home. After they left my mother said they 
thought it improper for me to dance or 
study dancing. Dancing would engender 
immoral behavior, they believed, as 
would the leg-revealing costumes worn 
by dancers. I was baffled. How could 
anyone think such ordinary acts of life 


were improper? Piqued with curiosity, I 
attempted to see impropriety there and 
came up with nothing. My life changed not 
at all. 

The first Quaker meeting of which I 
was a member was the Fort Worth, Texas 
meeting, which a handful of friends and I 
founded in my living room in 1984. Of our 
small group of members and attenders a 
large percentage were professional people 
in the arts. 


“T have lived with images that 
compelled me to be created, and 
gleaned their wisdom from a source 
I cannot claim as mine. I have con- 
fronted these art works that healed 
me physically and emotionally, 
foretold and illuminated my 
direction and communicated to 
loved ones in ways I was unable and 
unaware.” 


Several of us were visual artists. One 
woman was an accomplished violinist, 
playing with the Ft. Worth Symphony Or- 
chestra. Several of us were continuing our 
education in the arts, as was I, by that time, 
in a graduate school program. Most of us 
had young children who were also being 
raised with a strong background in arts 
education. I thought it was a curious thing, 
then, that Quakers had once banished the 
arts from their lives and from their relig- 
ious experience. It seemed a distant thing 
from the Quakerism I knew. 

The purging of the arts is a common 
cultural phenomenon, and has recurred pe- 


Jane O’Shields-Hayner is a visual artist, art teacher and an occupational therapist with a 
background in dance and music as well as experience in performance art. She holds a Bache- 
lor’s Degree in Studio Art and Art Education and an Associate’s Degree in Occupational 
Therapy. She is currently in a program working toward a Master’s Degree in occupational 


therapy and teaches home and hospital students. 


Bill Hayner is a visual artist and art teacher with a Master’s Degree in drawing and paint- 
ing. He teaches art at several Southern California community colleges and is also the exhibi- 
tion designer for the Fullerton College Fine Arts Gallery. 

Together Jane and Bill have created and performed original performance art pieces, have 
taught and directed programs for children’s summer art schools, were co-coordinators for the 
SCQM First-Day School for three years, are political activists, parents of two college-age 
daughters, Rachael and Rebekah, who are active in theater and photography, and are both 


active in Southern California Quakers in the Arts. 
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riodically throughout history. It is usu- 
ally a reaction to the perception that art 
is a dangerous and corrupting force and 
it is repeatedly described during these 
periods as frivolous, subversive, self- 
indulgent, elitist, obscene, irrelevant, 
immoral or sacrilegious. 

It is not surprising that Quakers have 
shared in what appears to be a long- 
standing and universal ambivalence re- 
garding the arts. Quakers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries rejected 
the arts, as they rejected undue attention 
paid to this world and its “seductions.” 
This apparently was not a true consensus 
of opinion among Friends at the time. 

Even our Quaker foremother, Mar- 
garet Fell, herself a poet, spoke out in 
strong opposition to the advises against 
the arts, calling it “‘a silly poor gospel.” 

George Fox, reacting to the material 
excesses of the 17th century church and 
possibly responding to his own Puritan 
roots and sensibilities, strongly admon- 
ished the arts and preached to early 
Friends to do the same. 

Friends were encouraged from 
childhood to turn their attention and tal- 
ents away from pursuits and careers as 
artists, musicians, poets, actors and play- 
wrights. They were expressly advised 
against dancing, music and outward ex- 
pressions of gaiety. Life was considered 
a preparation for the eternal life, which 
began at the present. That condition, they 
thought, was too serious a matter to be 
jeopardized by attention paid to the more 
frivolous satisfaction of the eyes and 
ears. A minute adopted by the London 
Yearly Meeting in 1764 states an 
“earnest recommendation” to every 
member to “consider the hurtful ten- 
dency of reading plays, romances, nov- 
els, and other pernicious books” and to 
“discourage and suppress the same.” 
Even experiences of spiritual inspiration 
in response to the wonders of the natural 
earth fell under the same category as 
their basic distrust of attention to beauty. 
In the Memorials of Rebecca Jones, a 
Friend from Philadelphia, we read her 
description from 1784 regarding the ex- 
perience of coming upon an especially 
beautiful vista while on a journey up the 
British Channel. She refers to the scene 


as a “feast to the eye” and then she states 
“yet my mind was low, stripped and fear- 
ful, lest I should not keep near enough to 
that Power which alone has preserved and 
can preserve, under and through all the 
dispensations of his Providence, to his 
own praise.” 

As an artist, a teacher, a therapist and 
a person whose life has been lived inter- 
twined with the arts I must agree that art 
does appear to be, at times, self-indulgent, 
elitist, obscene, frivolous, sacrilegious, 
and all of the accusatory descriptions with 
which it has been labeled. I have seen art 
function as a corrupting force. The results 
can be heartbreaking for art has great 
power as a cohesive tool. 

To early Friends, who sought to cast 
off all barriers that separated them from 
experiencing the pure presence of the 
spirit, the arts must have seemed a distrac- 
tion. Versions of this attitude existed 
among Friends until well into the twenti- 
eth century. During this time numerous 
Quaker artists — Margaret Fell and Ed- 
ward Hicks among them—practiced their 
art-making despite the advises against do- 
ing so; and many others, such as Walt 
Whitman, separated themselves from 
Quakerism as a reaction to this prevailing 
belief. 

I believe expression through the arts 
is central to the experience of being hu- 
man. Normal benchmarks of human de- 
velopment include abilities to draw a hu- 
man face, a human form, to keep rhythm 
to music, and to recognize tonal variations 
in voice and instrument. As a function of 
human experience, art starts with an im- 
pulse and results in an act, as do eating, 
sleeping, speaking and loving. Like our 
words, it is neither evil nor divine, wrong 
nor right, bad nor good. It simply is. Like 
sexuality, it can be whatever we make of 
it. To repress it, I believe, results in dys- 
function for to do so denies who we are 
and what we as a species find natural. 

Over the decades I have struggled to 
find ways of defining art. I think most of 
the results have been valid, but still, in- 
adequate. It is far easier to describe than 
to define art, which results in a pervasive 
confusion over its character. Its craft re- 
quires the discipline of the eye, the ear, 
the hand, the body. These disciplines, as 
skills, can be taught. Its soul is the human 
soul, as Quakers believe that which is 
eternal, that which is divine and that 
which is of God. If we believe that soul 
exists in humankind and art is a function 


of being human, what else can we con- 
clude? 

Art can be created without great atten- 
tion of the soul. The creations that come 
forth may still be compelling, entertaining, 
or decorative. As such, they may seem 
frivolous to some. To others, they may be 
of great value. Other artworks may serve to 
teach us. In an etching of prisoners of war 
from Kathe Kollwitz’s post World War I 
body of work, beauty and grace of compo- 
sition draw us near and allow us to experi- 
ence the depth of the artist’s compassion 
for human suffering. The artwork serves to 
engage our attention, to give us a commu- 
nal opportunity to cry, or perhaps to illumi- 
nate a pathway forward. 

Some art may bring us vision of the 
authentic and holy space inhabited by the 


peek 


» hields-Hayner 
hc ek : 
artist. It may take us to the deep reservoir 
of the spirit and allow us to swim there, in 
a stream of communal wisdom connecting 
us all. 

As a teacher, I cannot teach this dia- 
logue of the artist with the soul. The stu- 
dent artist is sometimes helpless either to 
understand it or to evoke it. The best I be- 
lieve I can do is to supply a place that is 
affirming and non-judging for the soul to 
be received. Over the years of teaching art 
I have seen that soul’s vision appear 
through hands, words, voices and limbs 


that were crude in the execution of their 
expression and yet so clearly true to the 
nature of the soul that no manner of 
clumsy technique could obscure that lan- 
guage. It is at this point that the teacher 
must provide a place of love that allows 
the student room to be authentic, to be 
real, and freedom to not only trust one’s 
instincts, but to allow oneself to embody 
them, to take them on and bring them out- 
ward. In doing so, the artist is bare and 
vulnerable, as vulnerable as is the Friend, 
who, with trembling voice, speaks in the 
silence of Meeting for Worship, for they 
both bring messages of the spirit to the 
outer world. If good art skills can be 
taught without compromising this process, 
and without removing that safe and af- 
firming place where the artist can come, 
then teaching with openness to the spirit 
becomes possible. 

The road I’ve traveled in learning this 
has been my personal journey as a 
teacher, an artist, and a seeker of the light. 
I see my spiritual journey as one and the 
same with my vocational journey— 
mundane at times and riddled with diffi- 
culty, profoundly directed, at other times, 
by what I believe to be the light within. I 
have learned that the following of spiritual 
leadings is essential to my journey, 
whether they be leadings in my work as a 
teacher or a therapist, leadings that bring 
me to an insight out of the silence of wor- 
ship, or leadings that bring me to my art. 
Often they appear as a restlessness that 
nothing can satisfy, no book, no music, 
not even silent worship. Nothing will meet 
this need but to pick up a pen, or a pencil, 
or a computer, or to reach for my instru- 
ment, or to move my body and confront 
the silence of the open space. 

I no longer surprise myself by the 
process that can ensue, once I comply. 
Following these leadings, I have drawn, 
written, or choreographed visions of 
which I had no awareness, prior to their 
realization. I have lived with images that 
compelled me to be created, and gleaned 
their wisdom from a source I cannot claim 
as mine. I have confronted these art works 
that healed me physically and emotion- 
ally, foretold and illuminated my direction 
and communicated to loved ones in ways I 
was unable and unaware. I claim deep hu- 
mility in these experiences. The wonder of 
the experience is that it has taken place 
within me but beyond me. 

The art I choose to embrace is the art 

(“Confessions, “ continued on page 6) 
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(“Confessions, “ continued from page 5) 

capable of helping us through this life. For 
most of us, life is poorly understood and 
seems at odds with us periodically. Atten- 
tion to the leadings we may find in an ex- 
perience with art is one pathway a seeker 
may take along this spiritual journey. 
Since art is an impulse, an act, a process 
and a presence, we find ourselves led into 
a dialogue with the source of life’s truths 
and beauty at any of these points. I see 
nothing to despair regarding beauty. It is 
clearly beautiful to stand in the presence 


by Bill Hayner 
Inland Valley Meeting 


here is a story about Pablo Picasso in 

which he is asked about the meaning 
of one of his very abstract paintings. He is 
reported to have responded to the ques- 
tion by saying that if he could explain his 
artwork in words he would have been a 
poet. Through my nearly fifteen years of 
teaching art, I have found this lesson one 
of the most challenging to impart fully to 
my students: that visual art has a language 
of its own, a language not of words, but of 
images, shapes, lines, colors and textures; 
in short the perceptual elements of our 
very existence. 

Perhaps the most direct reward for 
becoming increasingly engaged in seeing 
and experiencing art is that it puts us in 
closer contact with these elements, the 
colors and textures of our world. Seeing 
art teaches us to see the world. But in or- 
der to truly see art, we must first learn to 
trust our eyes. This is a task which has 
become increasingly difficult in our mod- 
ern world, which barrages us with a con- 
stant visual array of crass advertising and 
superficial entertainment. The nineteenth- 
century French symbolist poet Charles 
Baudelaire predicted this modern reality 
with uncanny accuracy when he said that 
“man walks through a forest of symbols 
which follow him with familiar eyes.” * 
That forest of symbols has grown expo- 
nentially through the last several decades 
until the present time, when we watch it 


of a “starry starry night,” with its indigo 
sky and cypress trees stretching toward 
the heavens, or to pause on a_ scenic by- 
way, engaged by a vista that appears ahead 
of us and holds us in a state of grace. We 
know beauty well, as Friends. Is it not pure 
beauty that we experience in the rich, deep 
silence of the gathered meeting? We are 
always in the presence of the eternal, and 
surrounded with life. This is easily forgot- 
ten in the difficulties and the loneliness we 
often find in this world. Great art demon- 
strates clearly one central thing: that we 


i ced 


spilling out of our television sets into our 
living rooms, an unending cascade of noise 
and nonsense. The challenge, then, is to 
somehow get beyond these distractions, to 
adopt a radical approach to using our vi- 
sion in a more meaningful way. 

There are two kinds of experience I 
can think of which can help us achieve this 
goal. One is being in nature. The other is 
being with art. The profound thing that 
these two experiences have in common is 
that, at their deepest levels, they each cause 
us to suspend our usual way of perceiving 
the world, to stop intellectualizing, and, 
perhaps most significantly, to approach an 
awareness of mystery. They are the kinds 
of experiences, along with our religious 
meditations, by which we define ourselves 
as seekers, and being a seeker takes cour- 


are not alone. As Quakers we are fortu- 
nate to live in a time when this pathway 
to truth is respected and understood by 
our spiritual community. 

As a Quaker artist, I feel a deep re- 
spect and honor to make this journey 
with Margaret Fell and Walt Whitman 
and all the souls of the Quaker artists 
who have come before, and also with all 
the souls who wait to be lovingly re- 
ceived. O 


. 


& 


Bill Hayner, from the series: “American Chi—An Homage to Work” 


age, because it implies that we accept the 
unknown, that there are mysteries beyond 
our current understanding. 

When we stand in front of a towering 
redwood tree, we feel a sense of awe and 
wonder, very much akin to what an artist 
feels when confronting a blank canvas, 
blank sheet of paper or an unformed lump 
of clay. 

Confronting the unknown can be a 
daunting experience, but the artist pushes 
on, confronting mystery and giving it 
shape without minimizing its power. 

I believe it is important to realize that 
for most of human history these kinds of 
experience (nature, art and mystical/ 
religious) have been inextricably con- 
nected. The traditional Navajo sand- 
painting ritual, for example, involves the 
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creation of intricate designs in colored 
sand which are drawn in a circular pat- 
tern around an ailing individual, who is 
usually seated. With his drawing and 
chanting, the healer invokes the powers 
of nature to come to his subject’s aid. 

Artisans of the Bamana tribe of Mali 
carve delicately balanced images of male 
and female antelope into wooden head- 
dresses, which are worn during the tyi 
wara dance, performed to consecrate a 
new field for sowing. 

Their animistic beliefs allow these 
people to see the headdresses as much 
more than beautiful sculpture; they see 
the embodiment of the antelope spirit 
contained therein, and it is the spirit of 
that animal that truly brings blessings to 
the field. We in the Western world seem 
to have lost much of this intrinsic con- 
nection with art, nature and mystical ex- 
perience. I believe this is not entirely our 
fault, however; the modern world has 
done it to us. 

From the moment we arise in the 
morning until we crawl back into bed at 
night, we are compelled to use our visual 
gift mainly as a functional tool (watching 
the clock, choosing our clothing, select- 
ing our breakfast cereal, driving our cars, 
working on computers, doing our jobs, 
etc.) How often do we pause toward the 
end of the day, as members of the Iro- 
quois tribes did on a daily basis, to watch 
and meditate on the setting sun? Not of- 
ten enough. We’re usually too tired to 
think about it or too preoccupied. Small 
wonder we come to art with an attitude 
of skepticism or even cynicism. We just 
don’t get enough practice in the art of 
seeing. As a result, we adults have lost 
much of our natural ability to trust our 
eyes. 

Children, on the other hand, have 
little or no problem doing so. Consider a 
painting by Piet Mondrian which is to- 
tally devoid of any recognizable subject 
matter, but consists solely of rectangles 
and squares in primary colors and white, 
separated by thick black lines. Quite of- 
ten the responses I hear from adults con- 
fronting this work for the first time are 
skeptical and cliched. “I don’t see any- 
thing there,” or “my eight-year-old could 
have done that” are typical. A child see- 
ing this work for the first time, however, 
is quite likely to sense something hid- 
den—a joyfulness, a playfulness, a sense 


of doorways or openings to another world. 
The line that runs from their eyes to their 
imaginations and then to their hearts has 
not been broken. 

My wish is that we adults could learn 
to come to art with this same openness, the 
way we open our hearts and minds in 
meeting for worship. When we are truly 
listening in the silence of meeting we are 
not harshly judgmental when someone is 
moved to speak. In that state, we would 
hope to never hear ourselves say: “that is a 
childish statement; my _ eight-year-old 
could have said that.” 

I believe we need to realize that art, at 
its best, is also the voice of an individual 


| speaking deep revelations from the si- 


lence. In either instance, the meaning of 
what is being expressed may not be imme- 
diately clear to us, but that may just mean 
we are not, at that moment, ready to re- 
ceive it. If we could learn to trust our eyes 
to the same degree that we trust the spo- 
ken revelations of Friends in silent meet- 
ing, perhaps we could begin to see art for 
what it is: one of the many mystical ways 
the Spirit has of moving through the 
world. O 


The photograph of a cattle yard below is 
by Rachel O’Shields-Hayner, a college 
student and daughter of Jane and Bill. 
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by Marybeth Webster 
Grass Valley 


Grass Valley’s Education and Out- 
reach Committee hosted a potluck 
and asked Friends to reflect on the 
query: “What is my vision for the 
future of the Society of Friends?” 

This idea was borrowed from a 
Pendle Hill pamphlet #314 titled 
Spiritual Hospitality: A Quaker Un- 
derstanding of Outreach, which had 
been excerpted in the Sidney 
(Australia) Regional Newsletter, and 
which was then reprinted in the 
Honolulu Monthly Meeting newslet- 
ter. We hope that this recyled 
visioning process spreads to other 
Meetings and worship groups. 
Please send the editor your vision of 
the future of the Religious Society of 
Friends.—Editor. 


¢ I envision a Society that contin- 
ues and expands its efforts to elimi- 
nate war, killing, and the roots of 
war, with at least as much focus and 
patient dedication as was brought to bear 
on slavery. This would include compas- 
sionate but frank self-examination of our 
own addictions, abusiveness, greed, ego- 
centrism, and co-dependence. 


¢ I envision a Society in which the chil- 
dren and youth would take an ever more 
active role in Social Concerns, being em- 
powered to organize service projects of 
their own choosing. 


¢ I envision a Society which becomes 
conscious and self-conscious about its 
influence on the wider world community, 
which seeks to grow, whether by increas- 
ing membership or joining with like- 
minded groups and individuals. The Soci- 
ety would be more visible in communities 
by actions and in the media, and by in- 
creasing its lobbying efforts locally, in 
state & national governments, at the UN, 
and at international convocations. 
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¢ I envision a Society that actively in- 
cludes the expressive arts in all its en- 
deavors, that honors the Muse as a legiti- 
mate voice of the Great Spirit, and that 
supports Quakers who are creative artists 
as we do Friends with leadings of other 
kinds. I envision a Society that lifts up 
and celebrates the entire life cycle, honor- 
ing the special needs and special contribu- 
tions of every developmental life stage. I 
envision special attention being paid to 
Creative Aging with Quakers leading the 
way in redefining elder care, elder fun, 
and elder wisdom. 


¢ I envision a Society that broadens and 
opens itself to religious experience in ever 
more universal forms, learning from all 
forms, ridiculing none, gleaning the Light 
from even in the most shadowy reaches of 
spiritual quest, but always remaining mindful 
of the limits of superstition and fanaticism. 
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¢ I envision a Society with a dy- 
namic youth program so compelling 
that other children everywhere 
would want to join in. Adult mentor 
and sponsor projects might increase. 
The expansion and encouragement 
of youth participation in Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings, and 
in work or outdoor education camps 
would undergird the flow of leader- 
ship in the Society as our elders re- 
tire from intense activity. Sponsor- 
ing youth delegates and interns 
would greatly increase throughout 
the Society. 


¢ I envision a Society able to make 
constructive use of technology 
(Quaker Chat Rooms, committee 
meetings via e-mail, etc.) 


¢ I envision a Society which grows 
in conflict resolution skills; is una- 
fraid to deal with personal, family, 
and monthly meeting conflict, pro- 
vides models by living our testimo- 
nies, and provides or helps others 
organize peace trainings; and pro- 
motes wide debate on peacemaking 
at every level. 


¢ I envision a Society that is ever freer 
of sexism, racism, ageism, homophobia, 
classism, and stereotyping, one that is a 
leader in making the public ever more 
aware of the subtle undermining of fair- 
ness by media opinion-makers. We would, 
as a society, learn better and better ways 
to channel our idealism, outrage, and 
faith. 


¢ In my vision, ours would be a Soci- 
ety of heartfelt connections, of indi- 
viduals able to listen to another’s si- 
lences behind their words and behav- 
iors, of people able to slow down, 
breathe, notice, and feel grateful for 
small miracles. We would be a people 
practiced in finding other’s strengths 
and gifts so that compassion and af- 
firmation would replace fear and pro- 
tective defenses. Prayer would become 
truly the sincere desire of our hearts 
beating as one. O 


David Albert's daughter Aliyah 
was featured on the cover of 
Friends Bulletin (July-August 
1998) when she received first prize 
for writing by a young Friend in 
Chuck Fager’s anthology, Best of 
Friends. David has since published 
a book about homeschooling his 
daughters Aliyah and Meera enti- 
tled And the skylark sings with me 
(New Society Publishers: Gabriola 
Island, Canada, 1999). In the con- 
cluding chapter, David discusses 
what a parent should, and 
shouldn’t, do to nurture creativity 
in children.—Editor. 


By David Albert 
Olympia Meeting 


Of all of our children’s many gifts 
and chosen pursuits, the most chal- 
lenging for us both to understand 
and to find ways to nurture has 
been Ali’s interest in music compo- 
sition. We don’t know where 
Meera’s gifted pianism comes 
from, but we can encourage her 
daily practice and listen to her al- 
most daily improvement, find her 
new music, and seek performance 
outlets for her. We know when her 
practice is serious — we can hear 
the notes emanating from the living room. 
Once Ali was past the most basic les- 
sons in music theory, no such immediate 
feedback has been available to us from her 
composition work. We can’t measure her 
daily or weekly progress by the number of 
notes written or make intelligent conversa- 
tion about the problems caused by 
‘doubling thirds’ or ‘parallel fifths’ or the 
best use of leading tones or various inver- 
sions, and it would be downright insulting 
for us to demand we be allowed to hear a 
composition before it is finished, espe- 
cially as we know we can play no role in 
its editing. Even when Ali offers us an 
aural glimpse of a work in progress, we 
struggle to express anything more than 
awe. We are clearly far out of our depth. 
And so, more than any other activity 


the skylark 
sings 
with me 


Adventures in 


~~ Homeschooling and 


Joseph Chilton Pearce, author of ‘Magical Child’ 


Community-Based 
Education 


Ro 
¢ “ 
oe 


David H. Albert : 


FOREWORD BY 


in which our kids are involved, Ali’s music 
composition work requires us to trust. 
We’ve provided the tools: musical instru- 
ments, sketch books, music paper, and a 
terrific teacher. With saved-up birthday 
money from grandparents and her violin, 
earnings, Ali bought herself some compo- 
sition software for the computer, which 
she uses to get notes to paper more effi- 
ciently than her pencil. We work with her 
to schedule blocks of undisturbed quiet 
time, an absolute necessity for creativity to 
flourish and a difficult habit for most chil- 
dren, or adults for that matter, to acquire. 
And then it is our job to get out of the way. 

We seek opportunities for Ali to re- 
ceive informed feedback about her work. 
Ellen came upon two young composers’ 
competitions, which provide adjudicators’ 


comments. The competitions also 
proved helpful as Ali could use the 
annual deadlines for submission as 
distant target dates for completing 
pieces. While Ali, unlike her sister, 
is utterly noncompetitive by na- 
ture, we were nonetheless very 
proud when her first two submis- 
sions—a wedding song, and a 
four-movement sonata for violin 
and piano—were honored with 
awards by the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association and 
she was invited to perform at the 
joint Washington-Oregon Music 
Teachers Association Convention. 
She was one of only two statewide 
double award winners. The wed- 
ding song had actually been com- 
posed as a gift for Ali’s art teacher, 
Diane, at whose wedding Ali per- 
formed it and presented the couple 
with a framed signed copy. The 
sonata received its world premiere 
in Olympia and at Seattle’s Frye 
Art Museum Auditorium around 
the time of her tenth birthday. 
Although her composition 
work may be the most difficult for 
us as parents, my intuition tells me 
that of all Ali’s current learning 
activities, it may prove the most 
important for her overall develop- 
ment, regardless of her future edu- 
cational or vocational directions. It 
requires a careful amalgamation of 
persistence, meticulousness, and creativ- 
ity. Music composition perhaps best ex- 
emplifies what homeschooling can afford 
our children and what they could never 
experience in a school context, embody- 
ing the poet Shelley’s maxim that we must 
learn to imagine that which we know. 
This, above all, requires time: time in soli- 
tude, time peering out the window at noth- 
ing in particular, time staring at a blank 
page, time daydreaming, time taking a 
long walk when one feels called, wasted 
time. The demands of school administra- 
tors to cover material belie the simple 
truth that real knowledge can only make 
its appearance out of a disciplined empti- 
ness. 
Music composition provides perhaps 
("Homeschooling and Creativity" cont. on p. 10) 
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("Homeschooling and Creativity," cont. from p. 9) 
the best example of the bric-a-brac princi- 
ple in action. In each new piece of work, 
Ali makes use of her expanding knowledge 
of the language of music, her increased 
understanding of the basic raw materials. 
She builds upon whatever music she has 
previously written as well as upon feed- 
back she receives from her teachers. She is 
influenced by other music she has heard or 
studied or performed, even if the influence 
is not always conscious. And she finds in- 
spiration in nature, or from that unnamed 
and unnamable fountain from whence all 
creativity ultimately springs. All this and 
more is contained in the final product 
which, once completed, becomes bric-a- 
brac for future compositional processes. 
Ali describes it this way: “Writing music is 
like incubating a bird’s egg. You can stop 
incubating it and it won’t hatch, but once it 
hatches you can’t control it anymore. Once 
I’m finished composing a piece, it lives on 
its own.” 

Nathan, Ali’s composition teacher, 
asked her to write a stanza of a poem so 


she could learn to set it in four-part har- 
mony. After a week of procrastination and 
overtly avoiding the task, Ali sat down at 
the coinputer, and out poured the follow- 


ing: 


When I go down to the river, 
When I go down to the stream, 
I hear some music, 

The horns choose it, 

The horns are the water and frogs. 
Far-rar-ree-yarah, 
Far-rar-ree-yarah, 

Far-rar-ree-yarah-no. 


When I go down to the forest, 
When I go down to the wood, 
I hear some music, 

The singers choose it, 

The singers are trees and the birds. 
Fee, fal-lee-yah, 
Fal-lee-yah, 
Fal-la-kye-lo. 


When I go down to the ocean, 
When I go down to the sea, 
I hear some music, 

The drummers choose it, 

The drummers are fish and the waves. 
Tum-da-dee-dum-ta, 
Tum-da-dee-dum-ta, 

Tum-da-dee-dum-ta-do. 


When I go down to the cavern, 
When I go down to the cave, 
I hear some music, 

The violinists choose it, 

The violinists are echoes and bats. 
Ee-nar-ree, 
Ee-nar-ree, 

Ee-nar-rye-lee-o. 


‘When I go down to the meadow, 
When I go down to the field, 
I hear some music, 
The dancers choose it, 

The dancers are butterflies and bees. 
Ah-mara-lye-ah, 
Ah-mara-lye-ah, 

Ah-lee-ah-nahn-no. 


When I go up to the mountain, 
When I go up to the hill, 
I hear some music, 
The flutists choose it, 
The flutists are stones and the wind. 


Lee-mee-arah, 
Lee-mee-arah, 
Lee-mee-arah, lo. 


When I go down to my own Street, 
When I go down to the road, 
I hear some music, 
The cellists choose it, 

The cellists are cats and the dogs. 
Om-ba-rah, 
Om-ba-rah, 

Om-bee-ar-ah, no. 


When I walk around this planet, 
When I walk around the earth, 
I hear some music, 
The musicians choose it, 
The musicians are you and me. 


The musicians are you and me, 
Flowers and bees, 
Dogs and cats, bears and bats, 
A symphony of harmony: 
Life is the music of the earth. 0 


Woman With Yucca Sprouts 
In Her Hair 


By Gretchen McGarigle-Butler 
Claremont Meeting 


Now, 

before we lose all our poems and 

give up gathering fresh yucca blossoms 
for soup, 

while our pockets are crammed with 
special pebbles, 

Lupine seeds and directions for cooking 
habanero chiles, 

we hike downhill at dawn. 

Moon is sinking below shadows, 

sun is rising. 

Owl glides to his roost in the oaks, wild 
oats glisten. 

Fragrance of sage funnels through the 
canyons’s sweet spot, through us. 
Creamy petals of the last blooming 
yucca strew the road. 

You place me under a dried stalk that 
leans out over the embankment; 

You shake last year’s pods: 

Ten thousand shiny, black seeds rattle in 
rhythm— 

they’re falling— 

lighter than raindrops, 

heavier than feathers 
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PENDLE HILL 


Gua Meee LA 


The name of Pendle Hill 
symbolizes the call 
to climb to spiritual heights 
through hard thinking 
and spiritual discipline. . . 
to see deeper into the 
meaning of life and farther 
out into the great world, 
and to come down with a 


fresh zest for the service which 
reaches to that of God in all. 


Henry Hodgkin, 


Pendle Hill's first Director 


CREPeRN TU Roky 


s we near the 21st century, 
Pendle Hill is preparing for 
a new century of service to 
the Religious Society of 
Friends and to the broader community 
of faith. There is a spiritual renewal and 
transformation that is taking place at 
Pendle Hill as it prepares to enter the next 
century. 


Our mission statement emphasizes the need: 


to respond to the growing demand among 
Friends for preparation for service 

¢ to provide continued support to Friends 
and others seeking divine guidance as 
they address the challenges of 
contemporary society. 


CAMPAIGN PRIORITIES 


The purpose of the Campaign for a New 
Century of service is to support financially 
Pendle Hill's goals of: 


@ strengthening existing programs 
@ expanding into new areas of service 
¢@ broadening the diversity of people served 


The financial goal of the Pendle Hill 
Campaign is $7 million dollars over a four 
year period ending August 2002 and will 
focus on clearly identified priorities: 


Religion and Social Issues Forum 

@ Scholarship Endowment and Support 

@ Young Adult Friends Leadership 
Development 

¢@ Brinton House Conference Center 

@ Main House Addition 

@ Chace Dormitory Renovation 

@ Increased Annual Fund Giving 


Religion and Social 
Issues Forum 


The Religion and Social Issues Forum 
will draw together people from 
around the country and the world to 
address questions at the very root of 
societal change. It will provide an 
opportunity for Quakers and fellow 
seekers to discern spiritual unity, to 
find encouragement in one another, 
to cultivate new ideas, and to seek 
practical solutions. 


A partial list of issues under consideration 
as points of focus are: The Quaker Peace 
Testimony in the Post Cold War World; 
Scientific and Technological Developments 
and the Quaker Conscience; and The 
Global Economy and Quaker Concern 
for Social Justice. There are already 
many foundations, non-governmental 
organizations, and governmental agencies 
attempting to address challenging "social 
issues." However, the Pendle Hill Forum 
will attempt to research, examine, and 
reflect on the religious, moral and 
ethical solutions to these contemporary 
challenges. Themes for forums will, in 
most instances, extend over a year and 
draw on the expertise of distinguished 
scholars and program participants from 
around the world. For example, during a 
twelve month period revolving around a 
theme such as Quakers, Religion and 
Bioethical Issues, we might envision: 


Scholarship Endowment 


a series of eight Monday Night Lectures 

three or four weekend conferences 

two or three week-long courses 

a major conference of three to four 

days with 200 participants 

one or two Pendle Hill pamphlets 

¢ acooperative issue with Friends Journal 

@ a Pendle Hill published book of 
lectures, conference proceedings, and 
recommendations for individual and 
corporate action 

¢ development and distribution of 

educational materials for adult and 

high school First Day discussion 

groups on Forum themes and topics 


¢¢ ¢ ¢ 


and Support 


Scholarships have always been an impor- 
tant way for Pendle Hill to remain acces- 
sible to a broad spectrum of individuals 

who apply to participate in our programs. 


General Scholarships will increase access 
not only to the resident student program, 
but also to weekend conferences and 
the new week-long courses. 

International Students Scholarships 
will be used to cover Pendle Hill 
tuition and expenses as well as the 
costs of health insurance, travel, and 
language study. 

¢ Scholarships for People of Color will assure 
increased diversity of participation in 
weekend workshops, week-long courses, 
and the resident program. 


Young Adult Friends 
Leadership 
Development 


During the past few summers, Pendle Hill 
has developed a six-week young adult 
leadership training program emphasizing 
community service and leadership 
development for college students. The 
interns participate in daily worship and 
conduct their own Quaker business 
meetings. Guest facilitators give two 
religious education workshops each week. 
The young adults work two days per week in 
several low-income areas of Philadelphia - 
assisting the senior citizens, teaching 
youth literacy skills, serving mentally ill 
people, or working in day camp programs. 
All of the interns participate in a weekend 
work camp in West Philadelphia. 


The future need for Quaker social action 
and service urgently requires dedicated 
leaders. Pendle Hill hopes to expand both 
the numbers enrolled and the types of 
youth leadership development programs: 


# summer work camps 
¢@ summer internships and leadership 
development programs 
academic year service- 
learning involving 
study, work, and 
community service 
projects 
postgraduate fellow- 
ships in Quaker studies, 
conflict resolution, and 
peace studies. 


Modernizing Our 
Facilities to Support 
New Program Initiatives 


Each year, over two thousand people come 
to Pendle Hill for spiritual nourishment 
and renewal. Another focus of the 
Campaign for a New Century is to support 
new programs by (1) renovating current 
facilities, (2) making them more handicap 
accessible, and (3) installing air 
conditioning so that our programs may 
operate comfortably year round. 


BRINTON HOUSE 

CONFERENCE CENTER 

The Brinton House Conference Center, 
named in memory of Howard and Anna 
Brinton, houses many week-long courses, 
weekend conferences, and daily meetings 
throughout the week. Located only ten 
miles from an international airport, it 
serves Friends from around the country 
and around the world. To support the 
new Religious and Social Issues Forum 
featuring visiting scholars, a speakers 
program, and public policy conferences, a 
new conference meeting room is essential. 
A somewhat larger conference meeting 
room will allow us to accommodate 
groups of 40-50 people who are currently 
unable to use Pendle Hill. An expansion 
of the Brinton House Conference Center 
will allow greater flexibility in program 
offerings and scheduling by providing 
more flexible space-intimate enough to 
accommodate a small group, yet more 
comfortable for larger groups. 


MAIN HOUSE 
Main House serves as the point of arrival 
and departure for Pendle Hill guests, and 
as the gathering place for conference 
participants prior to meals. A reception 
office and a more spacious reception area 
is needed to handle incoming and outgoing 
guests. The Main House Dining Room 
hosts a wide variety of groups, including 
weekend conference attendees, week-long 
course participants, resident students, 
committee members and sojourners. 
Small groups, who like to dine and carry 
over their conversation after the meal, 
are an integral part of the Pendle Hill 
experience. A silent dining room is a 
dining option that has become a vital 
part of Pendle Hill's ministry. While the 
large dining room provides a place for 
many to gather, there is an increasing 
need for additional smaller and quieter 
dining areas for conference attendees and 
committee members to have luncheon 
and dinner meetings. 


CHACE 

Built in 1959, Chace dormitory is in 
urgent need of general renovation. Air 
conditioning Chace will make Pendle Hill 
more attractive to individuals considering 
study during the hot and humid summer 
months. It will make Pendle Hill's programs 
accessible to the large number of people 
unable to take time away from jobs during 
the school year. Other renovations to 
Chace will include: installing new windows 
and energy efficient insulation, additional 
soundproofing, modernizing the electrical 
system, and improving handicap accessibility. 


PENDLE HILL 


A Unique Resource gg 
in Quaker Education 


The Resident Program 


The Resident Program consists of 
three terms from October to June 
and serves approximately 35 
resident students each term. The 
students enroll in term-long 
classes in religious thought and 
practice, Quaker studies, social 
concerns, literature and the arts 
as well as the new week-long 
courses, while participating in the 
community life of worship, work, 
and study at Pendle Hill. 


Week-long Courses 


In response to the high demand 
in recent years for a study program 
of shorter duration, Pendle Hill 
has initiated an exciting new 
series of five-day courses. The 
week-long courses begin late 
Sunday afternoon and last until 
Friday. Each course includes 
in-depth study and opportunities 
for fellowship with members of 
the Pendle Hill community, as 
well as time for reading, 
reflection, and recreation. 


Weekend 
Conferences 


Weekend conferences 
and retreats are held 
throughout the 
year in Pendle 
Hill's Brinton 
House and 
Waysmeet 
Conference 
Centers. 
Weekend con- 
ferences and 


retreats include themes such as: 
Quakerism and other religious 
traditions; Bible studies; the 
inward spiritual journey; reli- 
gion, science and literature; 
peace and social justice; and envi- 
ronmental concerns. 


Spirituality and the Arts 
Summer Programs 


One of the most exciting 
developments at Pendle Hill in 
recent years has been the 
establishment of the Summer 
Spirituality and the Arts Program. 
With the creation of the beautifully 
expanded Firbank Arts and Crafts 
Studio, Pendle Hill provides 
another venue in which students, 
conference participants, sojourners, 
and staff can get in touch with 
the Light Within, their Inward 
Teacher. In an atmosphere of 
mutual affirmation and appreciation, 
people who don't necessarily 
consider themselves artists, can be 
playful, creative, and 
imaginative. 
Through clay, 
movement, 
watercolor, 
and other 
art media, 
participants 


are encouraged to plumb the 
depths of their imagination, 
creativity, and spirituality. 


The Sojourner Program 


The Sojourner Program at Pendle 
Hill provides an opportunity for 
individuals to come for a period of 


a day to several weeks. Sojourners 


may come for personal retreats; to 
read, think, and walk the grounds; 
to work on creative projects; or 
simply to refresh their spirit. 
Some sojourners choose to spend 
their time in solitude, while others 
look forward to participating in 
the community, sharing in daily 
worship, joining work crews, and 
sometimes arranging to visit classes. 


Pendle Hill- 


On-The-Road 
The "Pendle Hill on 
the Road" 
program 
takes 
weekend 
conferences 
to Friends! 
meetings and 
communities 
throughout the United 


States. This extension of Pendle 


Hill's program is another way in 
which Pendle Hill remains relevant 
to the concerns of the Religious 

Society of Friends and accessible 
to large numbers of Friends. 


Pendle Hill Pamphlets 
and Publications 


Our new Mission Statement states 
that Pendle Hill will "disseminate 
broadly and promote understand- 
ing of the testimonies, values, and 
insights of Friends." Highly 
respected and internationally 
known among people concerned 
with religious thought and social 
justice, the Pendle Hill publications 
program plays a vital role in the 
ministry and educational mission 
of Pendle Hill. 


INVEST IN THE FUTURE 


If you want to learn more of how you 
can make an investment, not only in 
Pendle Hill, but also in the future 
of the Religious Society of Friends, 
please contact: © 2 
Richard Barnes 

Director of Development 
Pendle Hill 

338 Plush Mill Road | 
Wallingford, PA 19086-6099 
(800) 742-3150, ext. 132 
E-mail j 
contributions@pendlehill.org 
www.pendlehill.org : 
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I Want To Wring the Day 
of Song 


By Robert Keeler 
University Friends Meeting (Seattle, WA) 


Albert Einstein, it was said, 

asked profoundly simple questions. 
What would it be like? To ask a 
profoundly simple question? 


Does it come from the heart? Or 
does it develop in us through means of 
deliberation, 

contemplation, 


meditation, 


oe 


preparation, 


or fixation? 


I want to wring the day of song— 

Bright song, everlasting music. 

What then should my questions look like, 
feel like? Does a 

profoundly simple question 

have an appropriate feel, an air? A sense? 
Would it look, to a child's heart, 
something like a naked rake, 

a forgotten naked rusting rake, 

the handle black and green with new 


splotches of uncontrolled, 


unimaginable plant life? 


Autumn Magic 
By Marybeth Bland 


How can I explain 
to those who ask 

that I have been out 
chasing leaves? 

ignored the dishes 
in the sink 

grabbed my brown suede jacket 
and followed the trail 

to the wooden bench 
where I sat 

quietly 
listening 

For if the world is still 

and the mind attuned 
the sound of one leaf 

tumbling down 
can sparkle magic 

like the robin 
on a clear spring morning. 

Does anyone else hear 
the symphony that is played 

when fallen leaves 
are rustled in the wind 
or the crashing of the drums 
when a bike tire whizzes through them? 
Maybe, I should say 
if I am asked 

I was out running errands 
caught in a traffic jam 

of blaring horns 
and shrieking brakes 

For who would understand 
the desire 

to sit in silence 
on a cold wooden bench 

listening 
to the leaves tumbling O 


The rain — 
how new 
yet from Earth’s dawn 


The leaves— 
how fleeting— 
yet as wise ones 


And we— 
wanderers— 
yet awed and still 


—Gery Hubbe, 
Eugene Meeting 
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By Linda Seger 


Santa Monica Meeting 


The author of five popular books 
on screenwriting and filmmaking, 
Linda has served as a script con- 
sultant on more than 2,000 film 
and television scripts. She has also 
"made a career of nurturing the 
evolving talents of screenwriters" 
through her seminars and work- 
shops. In her latest book, Making 
A Good Writer Great (Silman- 
James Press: Los Angeles, 1999), 
she writes about the spiritual as- 
pects of writing. Her use of reflec- 
tions and "queries" to stimulate 
creativity was no doubt influenced 
by her Quaker background. A 
Friend for more than two decades, 
Linda served as clerk of Santa 
Monica Meeting.—Editor. 


CREATION AS A SACRED ACT 


l ntrinsically, the act of creation is a sa- 
cred act. Some writers talk about being 
“called” to do their work. Others talk 
about getting a spiritual high from writing 
or about feeling that they are adding im- 
portant value to the world or about being 
guided by some Higher Self or Spiritual 
Muse. I believe that creativity comes from 
this Spirit. We are able to stay with the 
creative struggle because we feel empow- 
ered or guided by something bigger, 
higher, greater, better within ourselves. 
This sacred relationship is an experience, 
not just a belief system. Although the vo- 
cabulary changes from person to person, 
it’s not unusual for writers to sense that 
there is Something or Someone behind 
their work. 

For many, this relationship is personal. 
We experience a guiding presence that 
cares for and nurtures our work. 

Others see this spiritual relationship as 
a river or movement or flow. Many writ- 
ers desire a deeper connection with this 
Source in order to further build up and 
shape and bring meaning to their work. 
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Linda Segar 


IN RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
SOURCE 


For some writers, the experience of the 
creative act feels like the Muse moving 
them into a type of superhuman concen- 
trated ecstatic state. They recognize that 


part of the creative process is visionary. 


Most writers who experience the Spirit 
behind their work recognize that life is 
made up of profound transcendent experi- 
ences that touch them and change them. It 
is these transformative experiences that 
they wish to explore and express, hoping 
to leave the world a better place because 
of their creations. This might mean bring- 
ing hope to audiences or giving a new per- 
spective on life, or revealing the possibili- 
ties of life. Their work serves truth and 
cares for the humanity they’re shaping. 
They feel that they’ve touched some layer 
of life that can be as important to our 
world as the monk or the healer or those 
social activists who work in the service of 
some Higher Power. Many sense that, 
somehow, their small efforts are impor- 
tant. They are able to continue because 
they feel connected to Someone who 


guides and cares. 


Tapping into this underlying spiritual 
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source of creativity is visualized in differ- 
ent ways. If, for instance, you’re a funda- 
mentalist Christian, you may see this rela- 
tionship as trying to find out God’s will 
for your next script. If you’re a Presbyte- 
rian, you may even feel predestined to be 
a screenwriter. 

In a contemporary theology called Proc- 
ess Theology, which I find particularly 
appealing, our individual creative spirit 
and the larger Creative Spirit work to- 
gether to build up and develop creation. 
This is an unfolding process of dialogue 
between our work and the life-giving 
work of the Spirit. We are constantly 
building on the work of history and the 
new information and insights that we ob- 
serve every day, finding new combina- 
tions and working with the Spirit to bring 
meaning to our ideas. The Creative Spirit 
uses our choices and responds to our 
choices. What was created last week or 
last year is used to form new creations. 
Process theology believes that, just as we 
change as a result of tuning into this 
Source, this Source can also change as a 
result of our creative work. We work to- 
gether to make something new. 

Either way you look at it, the Spirit 
cherishes our unique gifts and we cherish 
the Spirit who created these gifts, encour- 
ages us, and breathes life-giving ideas into 
us. 


REFLECT 


Do you experience a Presence that is 
behind your work? 

Do you experience a dialogue between 
you and the Spirit as you write? If so, 
write about it, articulating how this rela- 
tionship nurtures your creative work. 


CREATION AS A GIFT 


In the way I view the world and my 
work, creation is a gift and a blessing. It 
comes from the Life-Giver, so our re- 
sponse as creators is to create something 
that is life-giving. We hope to leave the 
world a better place because our work 
enlivens or heals or affirms those who see 
it. A test of this meaning might be: Did we 
experience the transcendent in a creative 


some, such as Pulp Fiction or Schindler’s 
List, a character was transformed unex- 
pectedly, even miraculously. Some, such 
as Tender Mercies, Witness, The Associ- 
ate, showed me the strength and care of 
; community. Some, such as The Apostle 
Although how we experience a film can and Shine, showed me the struggle for 


vary, some of the diverse films where I ex- redemption, and affirmed my own strug- 
perienced the transcendent include Schin- gle. 


dler’s List, The Associate, Pulp Fiction, 


work? Was there something good and REFLECT 


meaningful that expanded and enriched our 
lives? Was it worth sitting in the theater for 
two hours or was it a waste of time and a 
robbing of our Spirit? 


Have you ever meditated about the rela- 
tionship between your creative work and 
the work of the Creative Spirit? Have you 
ever prayed for the Creative Spirit to en- 
rich and enliven your creative work? Have 
you asked for guidance: “What would You 


By nurturing our spiritual selves, we have me do? What would You have me 


Sense and sensibility, Shine, The Apostle, 
Witness, Tender Mercies, Driving Miss 
Daisy. In some of these films, my compas- 
sion was awakened. In others, hope. In 


By Julie Rails 
Inland Valley Meeting 


@) Memorial Day Weekend of 
1999, twenty artistic Friends and 
friends of Friends traveled from various 
locations in California and Arizona to the 
ranch of Quaker artist James Turrell. We 
were hosted by Turrell and many from the 
Flagstaff Friends meeting. We were also 
joined by a British film crew who pro- 
duced a documentary on Turrell’s work 
that was shown on British TV this last 
summer. 

We arrived to a huge feast with more 
than plenty for carnivores and vegetarians 
alike. We were treated to horseback riding 
and a tour of Turrell’s studio. We then 
gathered for a group discussion on spiritu- 
ality and the creative process. By then the 
day had flown by and we caravaned out to 
the crater with just a little time before sun- 
set. 

Crater? What crater? you say. Ex- 
plaining Turrell’s art to those who haven’t 
seen it is like explaining Quakerism to the 
mainstream. He works with the medium of 
light, light sculpture and architecture that 
brings light in and brings the sky down. 
Near Flagstaff is his work in progress, the 
Roden Crater Project. You could term it 
land art, a pyramid, a volcano sculpture... 
He has essentially designed a building that 
is presently being constructed inside the 
crater. Within the crater will be a multi- 
tude of “skyspaces” or rooms designed to 
focus the viewers attention on celestial 
events, the night sky, daylight, the music 
of the spheres. Perhaps the following re- 
sponses to a query will clarify the pic- 
Tess. 
Query: What was your most lasting 
impression from the trip and/or what 
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are more able to create transcendent ex- 
periences in films. This nurturing can 
then make our work more meaningful, 
deeper, more joyful, richer. 


would you like to repeat or add for fu- 
ture trips? 

Jennifer: For me the feeling of peace 
made it a wonderfully spiritual trip. 
James Turrell’s ranch setting is wonder- 
ful. The quiet sharing time in his studio 
was insightful and inspiring. And I en- 
joyed the sunset over the volcano’s rim. 
Even the worship service the next day 
helped me appreciate the idea of creating 
a space where we can listen to God. 
Brenda: Meeting people who were in- 
terested in Turrell’s work and interested 
in art (or themselves artists) was a great 
aspect of the weekend. Talking with 
other artists about the process of creat- 
ing, and the qualities it brings to living 
was interesting and uplifting. Also, the 
food was great. 

Experiencing the crater itself was 
exciting and something I’m looking for- 
ward to doing it again. Lying down, I 
felt as though I had been pushed into the 
sky. It was probably the first time I felt 
with my senses that we live on a round 
planet in space, rather than a land with a 
flat horizon.... 

Gerry Theisman: The most memorable 
moments of our Flagstaff trip for me 
were galloping on a horse and laying on 
my back in the bottom of a crater. 

Cindy Theisman: I was inspired by the 
conversation and hospitality I found at 
the ranch. 

Jacques: My most lasting impression: 
Lying down in the crater, seeing how 
James Turrell had “shaped” the sky. 

Another trip to Flagstaff is in the 
works. Will a way open for you to visit 
Flagstaff with us again in 2000? Drop 
me a line: Julie Ralls, 620 Begonia Ave, 
Corona del Mar, CA 92625, 949-6646- 
3316, JRALLS7959 @aol.com. O 
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write about?” 


ames Turrell is a leading American 

artist. His work focuses on light. 
Examples include “Afrum-Proto”, a 
projection cast into a room’s corner 
that seems to float in space; “Amba”, 
a rectangle cut into a wall that opens 
onto a room of misty light; “Second 
Meeting,” a room minus the ceiling 
that opens to the sky; and “Roden 
Crater,” an extinct volcano in Arizona 
that when completed will be filled with 
tunnels, viewing chambers and 
reflecting pools. His intent is 
perception itself: how do _ we 
experience light? 

Turrell has produced over 120 
one-man shows and taken part in over 
115 group exhibitions on _ virtually 


every continent. He’s been awarded 


numerous honors, including the 
Legion of Honor, a MacArthur 
Foundation Fellowship and a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Several 
books, like Long Green and many 
articles, as in Time, have been written 
about him. He appeared as the final 
artist in the BBC documentary 
“American Visions.” 

Turrell attends the Flagstaff (AZ) 
Meeting. He designed the Houston 
Meetinghouse, and his “Second 
Meeting” reminds one of a 
Meetinghouse. Turrell was raised a 
Conservative Friend in California and 
grew up wearing the plain dress. 
Conservative Friends generally avoid 
art, feeling that it’s a vain and 
creaturely pursuit, and therefore it’s 
remarkable that an artist of his caliber 
Should emerge from _ this 
background.—Gary Sandman, 
Quaker Artists (see p. 2). 


Sandra Moon Farley 
Palo Alto Meeting 


I was invited into an English classroom at 
the high school in Gjakova, a town in 
southwestern Kosova (local spelling). The 
English teacher, Nexhmir Hana, was an 
earnest woman who immediately began to 
tell me about various people of her knowl- 
edge who were in jail in Serbia or missing 
since the war. 

In the faculty room, I felt oddly at 
home. I was in Kosova with Balkan Sun- 
flowers to work for the needs of children, 
mostly younger children, but here I was in 
a very familiar situation. It was the end of 
the semester and teachers were finishing 
up posting grades and in general hanging 
out with colleagues. 

I was introduced as a high school 
teacher from California and found that a 
number of these folks were reasonably flu- 
ent in either French or English so that con- 
versation proceeded easily. A math 
teacher, Flutura Dibra, told me in French 
about her sister Flora Brovina, MD, who 
was a pediatrician. She had been fired 
from the hospital because of her work for 
human rights. 

Flora created a women’s shelter. In 
April she led a protest walk taking bread 
to families in the village of Drenovic 
where the Serbs had been “cracking 
down.” The women were turned back by 
the police and Flora was arrested and im- 
prisoned. Flora has two children who were 
in school in Dallas, Texas. 

Flutura showed me a letter written by 
Flora from jail. It was in Serbian because 
that was the only language the jailers 
would allow her to write. Family and 
friends are concerned for her health be- 
lieving that she is suffering paralysis as a 
result of the mistreatment or torture she 
has endured. Flora had been in prison over 
four months at that time. 

Instead of high school graduation 
ceremonies the next day, they were joining 
in a demonstration asking that prisoners be 
released and that there be an accounting of 
the one thousand plus Gjakovars who are 
missing. From a community of 40,000 that 
is a significant number, especially because 
most of them were husbands and fathers 
between the ages of 20 and 40. 

Two weeks later a white brick wall 
appeared in the park facing the main hotel 
which was partially taken over by KFOR. 
The bricks are spaced with small gaps be- 
tween them. It stands a meter tall and runs 
perhaps 30 meters long. On each brick is 
written a name of someone from this town 


who is missing or in a Serbian prison. 
Each week that nothing is heard increases 
that chances that they are not in jail, but in 
some mass grave somewhere. There are 
about one thousand two hundred bricks in 
that wall. 

People walk past, then stop and look 
to see names of people they know. They 
stand quietly, or talk softly with a com- 
panion. Because of the location on the 
busy main street (formerly Marshall Tito 
Boulevard, now Avenue of Mother 
Teresa), it will never be as solemn as the 
Vietnam Memorial in Washington DC, 
but it has some of the flavor of strength 
which comes from listing names. 

These names represent community 
leaders, civilians. I scanned some of the 
names but did not catch Flora’s. Perhaps 
it’s not there because her situation is 
known. I was unsure if my presence at the 
memorial would be mis-interpreted as a 
political statement. Balkan Sunflowers are 


supposed to avoid politics. Personally, I 
felt I was present sharing in the grief of a 
community which in four weeks I had 
come to love. 

Kosova has slipped off the front 
pages now, so at this writing I haven’t 
heard what has happened to those people. 
When I return at the end of October for 
two more months, one of the first ques- 
tions I will ask will be, “What have you 
learned about the missing people?” O 


Sandra Moon Farley travels as a re- 
leased Friend with a minute of concern 
from Palo Alto Monthly Meeting. Contri- 
butions to travel costs and art supplies 
can be made through Palo Alto Friends 
Meeting. Sandy will be available to speak 
on war recovery work in Kosova in Janu- 
ary. For more information, contact: 
Sandy Farley sfarley @ spont.com. 


Prayer 
A Villanelle by Jane Cox Farmer, Eugene 


: l " oday you ask me what prayer means to me 
and I would gladly make it clear to you 
so I must choose my words most carefully. 


My life affirms one perfect certainty; 
God’s loving Presence guides the things I do. 
Prayer means assurance and tranquility. 


While prayer confirms and brings His Peace to me, 
prayer also warns against some paths I view 
so I must use my words most thoughtfully. 


I’m grateful for the guidance and the key 
to wiser choices I must make or rue. 
Today you ask me what prayer means to me. 


When doubt prevailed, God still supported me 
through friends He gave me love and courage, too. 
His Presence stirs my thanks eternally. 


I lack the words to say how music thrills me 
or how my heart is stirred by sunrise hue. 
Today you ask me what prayer means to me; 
I chose my words with deep humility. 


[Villanelle—a medieval French poetry style of 19 lines in five 3-line stan- 
zas plus one 4-line stanza. Lines 6,12, and 19 must repeat line 1 and lines 
9,15, and 19 must repeat line 3. Variations are allowed to enhance mean- 
ing, but all must rhyme. All second lines must line. lambic pentameter is 
usual in English. ] 
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Friendly News 


Northwest Quarterly Meeting 


Peters the most important privilege 
associated with being the Friends Bul- 
letin correspondent for Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Meeting is to receive monthly 
newsletters from all meetings and worship 
groups in our area that distribute them. 
I'd like to share a few highlights from 
newsletters that arrived during the past 
three months, because they help to show 
how Pacific Northwest Friends are con- 
necting with the Spirit in ways both in- 
ward and outward. 


Olympia Friends Meeting includes a 
number of elderly Friends because a large 
retirement community is located in the 
nearby town of Lacey. Olympia’s Minis- 
try and Oversight Committee (as reported 
in the October newsletter) ‘asked the 
Meeting’s guidance as to pursuing holding 
a concurrent Meeting for Worship one 
Sunday a month in Lacey....The Meeting 
felt that we would miss having the older 
members with us, but agreed that this may 
serve people well, and others, of course, 
would join them once a month....It was 
stressed that Meeting residents of that 
area should be consulted about this. We 
must be aware that this is a decentraliza- 
tion of our Meeting.” 


A member of Salmon Bay Friends Meet- 
ing in Seattle, Maurice Warner, also ad- 
dressed a letter (published in the Septem- 
ber newsletter) to his meeting, this one 
concerned with the meeting’s long-term 
health. It said, in part, “For the past sev- 
eral months my meditations on Salmon 
Bay have been tending in a new direction. 
Instead of focusing on present ‘hot spots’ 
needing resolution, I have been increas- 
ingly drawn to consider how we might 
care for the continuing maturation of 
Salmon Bay Meeting. We are no longer a 
new meeting; we are no longer dependent 
on a few key members whose temporary 
or permanent loss might put the survival 
of the meeting at risk; we no longer won- 
der if our sense of community is strong 
enough to sustain us through the interper- 
sonal strains and differences in view that 
inevitably occur in any group....I am re- 
minded that in founding Salmon Bay 
Meeting, Friends sought more than simply 
a smaller or geographically more conven- 
ient meeting. They sought a vital, spiritu- 
ally centered community of people who 
knew each other well and were genuinely 
committed to discovering where the spirit 
might lead them together. That vision....I 
feel called to nurture. 

“T have come to see three core needs 


extending into this desired future: 


¢ Consistently available, afford- 
able, and adequate physical space to 


house the meeting; 


¢ Inspired leaders who have the 
vision, energy, and spiritual ground- 


edness to lead; 


¢ A membership of persons who 
actively practice a spirit-led life at 
both the personal and corporate lev- 


els.” 


Maurice Warner’s letter goes on to 
offer some specific proposals for helping 


to meet these three needs. 


Yet another letter from a member was 
published in the August newsletter of 
Eastside Monthly Meeting. Kim 
Maynard works for the United States 
Agency for International Development 
and recently spent several weeks on as- 
signment in Kosovo. She wrote to the 
meeting from Kosovo, “The damage is 
unbelievable to see — in one of the old, 
quaint areas of Djakove City....all the 
small, wooden shops with ornate designs 
carved in them were burned. Not just lit 
with a match or gasoline, but with explo- 
sive cylinders. The vindictiveness....must 
have been enormous to cause such de- 
struction. On the positive side, the archi- 
tects, historians, cultural experts, shop 
owners, and long-term city residents have 
gathered together to rebuild this historical 


part of the city.... 


“What we are really facing is a prov- 
ince-wide shelter shortage. Too many 
houses have been destroyed to be able to 
provide adequate assistance before the 
winter comes. The logistics of bringing 
enormous amounts of bricks and tiles into 
Kosovo is impossible (there is not enough 
material in the region, not enough trucks 
to bring it in, and huge congestion prob- 


lems at the borders)....” 


Kathleen Long of Bellingham Friends 
Meeting wrote an article published in her 
entitled 
“Appreciation for a Wonderful 2nd 
She says, in part, 
“The July 25th second hour topic was 
‘Sharing Your Early Thoughts on Relig- 
shared memories _ that 
brought chuckles, like the Catholic child 
making his first Communion, saying ‘In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and 
Down the Holy Goat’....Some were stories 
of inspiration from missionaries and gen- 


meeting’s August newsletter, 


[discussion] Hour.” 


ion’....Friends 


tle guidance by good people. 


‘Far more of our stories were the 
painful sort about severe teachings, moral 
superiority, suppression of a child’s spirit, 
and a church door open only by invitation. 
There were some smiles, but more tears as 


sharing unfolded. 


“We were all enriched by these shar- 


ings given with so much trust in the empa- 
thy of Friends. It also made us more aware 
of the children in our meeting and what 
they experience. 

“Whatever our individual religious 
backgrounds....we have arrived together at 
this place. This Friends Meeting has a 
spirit of caring for one another and com- 
passion for the world’s people of all 
ages.” 


University Friends Meeting has devoted 
considerable attention in recent months to 
preparations for this fall’s meeting of the 
World Trade Organization. The meeting 
adopted in August a minute proposed by 
its Peace and Social Concerns Committee: 

“Let your voice be heard! The World 
Trade Organization (WTO) will hold a 
Ministerial Gathering November 29- 
December 3, 1999, in Seattle...Many 
friends are concerned that WTO meetings 
are held in secret. In the past, the WTO 
has shown a poor record regarding envi- 
ronmental issues, public health, workers’ 
rights and cultural and religious traditions. 
University Friends Meeting in Seattle en- 
courages Friends everywhere to learn 
about these vital issues and consider what- 
ever actions speak to your leadings.... 
Communicate your views to your political 
leaders and local press.” 

In addition to participating in com- 
munity events related to the impact of a 
global economy and free trade on the en- 
vironment, economic justice, and local 
communities, UFM Friends are holding a 
series of discussion hours at the meeting- 
house on WTO-related topics such as 
‘Protecting Biodiversity’ and ‘Activism 
Within Non-governmental Organizations.’ 

Another type of witness for social 
justice appeared in the July-August issue 
of UFM’s newsletter under the heading 
“Why We Don’t Have a Marriage Li- 
cense’, and containing excerpts from a 
statement by Brynnen Ford and Jonathan 
Brown on the occasion of their marriage 
on July 11th: 

“We believe it is fundamentally un- 
just and contrary to God’s will to dis- 
criminate against same-sex couples who 
seek legal recognition of their committed 
relationships. 

“Tt is best left up to a couple, with the 
assistance of God and their community, to 
discern whether they are prepared for 
marriage....and, if so, to help them solem- 
nize it. We are proud of the fact that many 
monthly meetings of the Religious Society 
of Friends, including University Friends 
Meeting, perform marriages of couples 
regardless of the gender of the individuals 
involved. 

“Nevertheless....[as] a practical mat- 
ter, legal marriage confers numerous 

(“Friendly News, “ continued on page 16) 
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(“Friendly News, “ continued from page 15) 
benefits, as well as additional responsibili- 
ties, upon a _ couple....[A] study 
[performed] for the Legal Marriage Alli- 
ance of Washington found over 360 stat- 
utes affected by marital status....Civil mar- 
riage is an endorsement by the state and a 
reflection of society’s support for the rela- 
tionship. By excluding gay and lesbian 
couples from this recognition, we are im- 
plicitly and explicitly rejecting the validity 
of their relationships and the reality of 
their love. 

“In 1997, North Pacific Yearly Meet- 
ing approved a minute calling for ‘legal 
recognition of the marriages of gay and 
lesbian couples to permit them the same 
legal rights and responsibilities that pertain 
to heterosexual married couples.’ Until this 
is achieved, we feel that, as a matter of 
conscience, we can not participate in a sys- 
tem that ‘brings legal, financial, and social 
discrimination against lesbian and gay cou- 
ples and their children.’” 


I’ve had to omit many other examples 
due to limited space, but I believe it is 
clear that the life of the Spirit is alive and 
thriving among the Friends of Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly Meeting.—Don 
Goldstein, Twisp, WA. 


Arizona Half-Yearly Meeting 


rizona Half-Yearly Meeting met in 

Emmanuel Pines Camp in Prescott, 
Arizona, from October 1—3, 1999. Over 
80 persons attended. Worship Sharing 
groups met inside or out in the beautiful 
sunny weather. The topic was the chal- 
lenge of intergenerational relationships. 
Many Friends shared their childhood expe- 
riences, profound in their variety. One 
group explored the process of guiding 
young persons by listening carefully and 
asking questions, without using ourselves 
as examples, but asking and restating the 
comments of someone asking for advice 
until we felt confident that the real ques- 
tion was being considered. 

In one discussion group clerked by 
Dale Williams, the group reviewed the 
problems of addressing productively per- 
sons whose behavior or comments gener- 
ated emotional responses in us. We agreed 
that listening is a gift, but detachment is 
significant in knowing the limits of our 
ability to offer solutions. One of the more 
important ideas was that Quaker activism 
is not a contest, not a race, and being first 
or winning is not the goal. Quakers may be 
the last to act but when they do it is be- 
cause there is a sense of unity. 

One young Friend said the food at this 
half-yearly meeting was much better than it 
had been at the yearly meeting. When it 


was pointed out, however, that the yearly 
meeting site was undergoing extensive 
construction to make it  handicap- 
accessible, and that the cafeteria was 
closed and we were eating in a snack bar, 
the young Friend agreed that perhaps it 
was an unfair comparison. 

At the Meeting for Worship for Busi- 
ness, Arizona Half-Yearly Meeting ap- 
proved the Nominating Committee Report 
which named Lisa Hobson as Clerk for a 
2-year term, and continued Pam Garcia as 
Treasurer. Doris Tyldesley, who was ap- 
proved as representative to IMYM Chil- 
dren’s Education Committee, completed 
her term as Friends Bulletin Correspon- 
dent. Alicya Malik is the new Friends 
Bulletin Correspondent from AHYM. 
AHYM also approved continuing the 
prison project with emphasis on elderly 
prisoners. The vision is to work with the 
Arizona Department of Corrections to 
create a transition from prison to a society 
where aged and infirm prisoners can live. 
Pat and Jay Jemison are co-ordinating this 
work. 

Flagstaff Monthly Meeting brought 
to AHYM copies of a _ pamphlet, 
“Searching in the Light” which contained 
a collection of articles from its monthly 
newsletters. One article on page 5, “Early 
Worship Group in Flagstaff’ written by 
Frances McAllister contained the follow- 
ing: After World War II... “visitation 
among American Indian Tribes brought 
increased awareness of the poverty among 
them. Poor sanitation, inadequate or un- 
balanced diet were associated with de- 
spair and depression. AFSC developed 
projects on the Arizona reservations at 
Sells in the south and at Hopi villages be- 
low Old Oraibi. In Flagstaff, two mem- 
bers of the Society served as liaisons. 

“Interest in the project with the Hopis 
and frequent visits here by the field work- 
ers on the Hopi reservation stimulated 
wider interest and a worship group was 
begun. We met sometimes in the home of 
Platt and Barbara Cline, sometimes at the 
McAllister log house west of town. So far 
as I know, that was the first time that 
Quaker worship was inaugurated in the 
Flagstaff area.” 

If you are interested in purchasing a 
copy of the pamphlet, contact Bruce 
Brown, Clerk of Flagstaff Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

About forty Friends of all ages gath- 
ered at Richardson Grove State Park Sep- 
tember 24-27 for the third annual College 
Park Quarterly redwood campout. We 
met for worship, campfire stories and 
singing, worship-sharing, and potluck, 
under the protection of an amazingly large 
old growth live oak tree. We swam in the 
Eel river, rested, soaked in the warm Sep- 
tember sun and in the warmth of fellow- 


ship. A children’s program included the 
making and sailing of “spirit rafts,” which 
were launched with a reading of the wishes 
and prayers of the makers. 

The group agreed to camp in the year 
2000 over Labor Day weekend, if possible 
at Williams Grove. Mark your calendars 
now for this special event 


PYM Peace Committee 


\ N ] e have been made aware of a proj- 
ect of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


called “EVERY MEETING HOUSE A 
PEACE CENTER.” It was set up as a re- 
sponse to the following Query: What are 
we doing as a Meeting....to understand 
causes of violence....to develop attitudes 
and institutions of peace....to increase 
the....use of nonviolent approaches for the 
resolution of conflict?” (Excerpted from 
Faith and Practice of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1997). To quote in part: “We 
challenge Monthly Meetings to open their 
meeting houses as peace centers to be 
places where: 


¢ Forums, courses, training and work- 
shops will be given; 

¢ Friends concentrate on the science and 
meaning of peace; 

¢ Friends find experiential situations 
where they can put their learning into prac- 
tice: 

¢ Friends cultivate the art and science of 
living peace—in the family, the Monthly 
Meeting, the school, the office, the com- 
munity, the nation, the world; 


¢ The Monthly Meeting builds an ongo- 
ing program which makes the meeting 
house a center for developing peace.... 


A Monthly Meeting could, for exam- 
ple: 
¢ Sponsor a series of three sessions, fo- 
cusing on helping us to lift up possibilities, 
identifying violence within ourselves; 
reading and reflecting on an understanding 
of our own natures and inborn survival 
needs; and culminating in an experiential 
opportunity to respond effectively to a 
situation of conflict... 


¢ Help Monthly Meeting members de- 
velop groups to read and discuss such 
works as Dudley Weeks’ The Eight Es- 
sential Steps to Conflict Resolution. Help 
develop resources (speakers, videos, etc.) 
on the underlying causes of violent crises 
at home and abroad, with study of the 
global economic situation.” 


If this sounds like a good resource for 
your Meeting, to obtain copies of this leaf- 
let, call or write: Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19102 (215)241-7232. 
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Memorial Minutes | 


BEATRICE BURCH 


Beatrice Burch entered this world on Septem- 
ber 29th, 1905 in Ashville, upstate New York. 
Five years later she became a sister to her first 
brother Charles and in another five years, her 
second brother Doug. In 1922, at age 17, Bea 
moved with her family across country to San 
Diego, where she continued to reside for the 
rest of her life. 

Bea had long wanted to be an actress, and 
once in California, had a photograph made for 
Hollywood. Although she ultimately opted not 
to pursue acting school, she was active in local 
theater at the Bonita women’s club where she 
particularly enjoyed playing the more villain- 
ous roles. 

Working initially as the secretary for his 
law firm, Bea married Bob Burch on Septem- 
ber 17, 1931. Bob, nineteen years her senior, 
had three nearly grown children who warmly 
welcomed Bea into the family. Bea’s and 
Bob’s own daughter Betsy was born less than 
one year later. While Betsy was in her infancy, 
Bea attended law school, not because she 
wanted to be a lawyer, but because she wanted 
the knowledge that would inspire her to effec- 
tively discuss and debate matters of law and 
ethics with her husband. As Bob advanced to 
the honorable position of Judge, Bea spent 
many hours in the courtroom observing trials 
in session. Her concerns related to peace and 
social justice would long be reflected in her 
continued generous support of (among many 
other groups) Amnesty International and the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Perhaps the most enduring testimony to 
her compassion and respect for the human 
spirit lay in her dedication to her volunteer 
work. For 23 years from 1952-1975 Bea vol- 
unteered every weekday as a teacher’s aide, at 
what was then called the Sunshine School for 
Crippled Children. Serving children with 
physical and emotional disabilities, the school 
would later, at Bea’s suggestion, be named the 
Schweitzer school. Bea was also a longtime 
supporter of children around the world and at 
any given time sponsored at least one foster 
child from an underdeveloped country. 

She is survived by Betsy, three grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchildren, all of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; a step-daughter, 
Frieda Burch Hynes of Bonita, five step- 
grandchildren, four nieces, and one nephew. 
Her grandson Tommy remembers Bea as 
“always being someone younger in mind and 
soul than her chronological years.” And her 
granddaughter Susie considers Bea one of the 
few people she has ever met of any generation 
and age who had a somewhat disparaging atti- 
tude about the past, and chose rather to focus 
on an excitement about the future, and the 
development of consciousness and scientific 
exploration. 

In 1977, a testament to her intellectual 
curiosity and fascination with life, Bea, age 
72, completed her bachelor’s degree at UCSD. 
She remained active for as long as possible in 
(among other things) the Friends of Jung, La 
Jolla Friends Meeting, and a beloved local 
book group. 


Bea remained dedicated to contributing to 
the betterment of humanity in myriad different 
ways. She had a very soft heart—at times, an 
innocent heart. She was repeatedly audited by 
the IRS because they were adamant that no one 
would ever give such a large percentage of 
their income to charity over and over on a 
yearly basis. And Bea, armed with assorted 
receipts and records would repeatedly provide 
quiet and humble evidence to the depth of her 
generosity, compassion, and contributions to- 
wards the evolution of a better world. 

Bea was also an engaging and thoughtful 
writer. Her essays, (some published in journals 
and magazines) spoke to the many challenging, 
inspirational, mystical, and philosophical di- 
mensions of her life. She was a seeker, always. 
And perhaps this is one of her legacies to all of 
us. Just as she had the courage to open the 
doors to so many ideas, inquiries, and conver- 
sations, so too, does she leave the door open 
for us to continue that process in our own 
lives—to recognize the real challenges in the 
evolution of personal and collective conscious- 
ness and to feel. The spirit of her encourage- 
ment, inquisitiveness, and hopefulness along 
the way. In Bea’s own closing words from her 
essay “On Being An Octogenarian”: 

“For myself, I believe that mankind is to 
survive (although he is an endangered species) 
and that we are seeing everywhere about us the 
signs and portents of that survival and of the 
change in consciousness which will make it all 
possible. I see it in the breath-taking marvel of 
modern science shrinking distances between 
nations and civilizations as people everywhere 
take to the air, covering thousands of miles in 
a few hours. I see it in the intermingling of 
cultures as increasing numbers of individuals 
of different races intermarry. I see it in the ex- 
posure which television gives us to ways of 
life far different from our own. It is in the Civil 
Rights movement, in the Women’s Liberation 
movement, in the sudden mushrooming of the 
many “human potential” movements, and most 
importantly, it is in the growing awareness of 
our oneness with and our dependence upon the 
earth, air, and water which compose our 
planet....Something is being born. I don’t know 
what. But I’m enormously grateful that I’ve been 
permitted to live into such an exciting time—even 
if it is only to share in the savage labor pains of 
evolution’s new creation.” 0 


ELLEN CATHARINE NEWTON 


Ellen Catharine James Newton died on 
May 14, 1999 at 94 years of age. She began to 
decline rapidly in early spring due to persistent 
pneumonia and possibly abdominal cancer. 
Her final days were spent in the companion- 
ship of her children and beloved friends with 
no pain and little discomfort. Catharine’s de- 
sire to serve others in every way led her to 
donate her body to the Stanford Medical 
School for use in research and teaching. 

Ellen Catharine James, the fourth of six 
children, was born in Pulaski, Virginia, on 
January 11, 1905, the daughter of a Baptist 
minister and a piano teacher. She grew up in 
Bluefield, Virginia, and graduated from Vir- 
ginia Intermont College with diplomas in mu- 
sic. In 1927 she married Ralph Kenneth New- 
ton, also of Bluefield, whom she had known 
since childhood. They had three children: El- 


len “Kitty,” Alice, and Jamie. 

They resided in Madison, Wisconsin, 
while Ken studied chemistry and where 
Catharine conducted the choir of the First 
Baptist Church for ten years. While there, she 
was a performing member of the Euterpe Club 
(affiliated with the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs). 

In 1949 Catharine, Ken, and their two 
youngest children moved to Glendale, An- 
zona, while Ellen remained in Madison to 
complete her education at the University of 
Wisconsin. Ken died in 1968, and in 1981, 
Catharine moved to the Palo Alto area. During 
her lifetime, Catharine taught music privately 
and in the public schools for 55 years. 

In Palo Alto, although retired, she main- 
tained an active interest in local concerts, re- 
citals, and opera performances. She continued 
to entertain with her piano artistry, singing, 
stories, and readings until she was in her 90’s, 
performing in senior residences, nursing facili- 
ties, schools, and churches. For years she was 
a weekly volunteer pianist for the “La Co- 
mida” Luncheon Program at the Palo Alto 
Senior Citizens Center. Her friends there gave 
her the nickname, the “sweet-faced lady”. She 
entered her 94th year still accompanying sing- 
ing before Friends’ meeting for worship once 
each month. 

Having grown up in the segregated south, 
Catharine developed a lifelong dedication to 
social action for equality, peace, and human 
rights. In Madison she joined the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation and became a committed 
pacifist, traveling to Washington, D.C. in 1941 
to march against military conscription. In Ari- 
zona, she provided hospitality to Peace Pil- 
grim and to members of the San Francisco to 
Moscow Peace Walk, participated in numer- 
ous public demonstrations for nuclear disar- 
mament, and was active in the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the United Nations Asso- 
ciation. She took a leading role in raising 
funds for the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). 

She learned about Quakers while still in 
Wisconsin but did not actually attend a meet- 
ing until she was in Arizona. The Newtons 
were among the formative families of the 
Phoenix Friends Meeting, where they became 
members of the Religious Society of Friends 
in 1954. Catharine is remembered among 
Phoenix Friends with special gratitude for her 
years of service to the First Day School. She 
referred to the children respectfully as “the 
little people,” and she began many First Day 
School classes with such singing prayers as 


God has created a new day, 

silver and green and gold. 

Grant that the sunset may find us wor- 
thy His gifts to hold. 


Catharine transferred her membership to 
the Palo Alto Friends Meeting in 1981. She 
served on the Visiting Committee and the Mu- 
sic Committee, and last year she served on the 
Meeting’s ad hoc committee on death, dying, 
and bereavement. She attended Pacific Yearly 
Meeting as recently as 1998, where she was 
the oldest attender. She attended meetings for 
worship regularly over the years, even when 
she arrived in a wheelchair and required oxy- 

(“Memorial Minutes,” continued on page 18) 
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(“Memorial Minutes,” continued from page 17) 
gen to support her breathing. She graced our 
fellowship with a gentle countenance. She will 
be remembered for her vocal ministry, which 
was always loving, inclusive, and reconciling 
of differences. 

She is survived by her three children, five 
grandchildren, (one predeceased her), and six 
great-grandchildren. At her request, a memo- 
rial stone in the family burial plot at the Maple 
Hill Cemetery in Bluefield, Virginia carries an 
inscription adapted from a poem by Emily 
Dickinson that expresses Catharine’s belief in 
a spiritual continuity that transcends death: 


This world is not conclusion 
A sequel stands beyond 
Invisible, as music 

Yet positive as sound O 


SUE LITTLE 


Sue Little was born April 29, 1929, in Kansas 
City, MO, and given the name “Billie Sue 
Screechfield.” Her parents were Leida and 
Melborne Screechfield. The family moved to 
Topeka, Kansas, during her early childhood. 
She attended Highland Park elementary and 
high school where she was the homecoming 
queen and drum major for the high school 
band. Sue attended Washburn University in 
Topeka and majored in music. She was an 
accomplished organist and was employed by 
Jenkins Music Co. where she taught and 
played the organ professionally. Sue com- 
pleted a Bachelor’s Degree in Social Work in 
the early 1970's. 


Sue spent the last 35 years in the Alcohol 
and Drug Rehabilitation field. Former co- 
founder and director of the Community Alco- 
hol Treatment Foundation of Topeka, KS, she 
was also Director of the Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Treatment Program at Bethany Com- 
munity Hospital, Kansas City, KS. Sue retired 
as the director at the Tau Center, an Alcohol 
and Drug Treatment Center of Our Lady of the 
Lake Hospital in Baton Rouge, LA. She was 
also the Victims Advocate for MADD for 
many years in both Louisiana and Oregon. 
During the six years Sue lived in Eugene she 
worked as the regional Employee Assistance 
Director for the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads. 

Married in 1948 to Charles F. Wilkerson 
(deceased in 1981) they had 5 children and 
divorced in 1967. Married to Ed Holt in 1967, 
who was killed in a small plane crash along 
with her youngest daughter, Vikki Linn Wil- 
kerson (14) on August 7, 1972. Sue met and 
married Bill Little in 1979. They were di- 
vorced in 1992 when she moved to Eugene, 
OR. 

Sue joined the Eugene Friends Meeting 
in 1993 where she was active on the Project 
Care Team, served as Housekeeper, and on the 
Oversight Committee. Her work on these com- 
mittees led her to help and love many people 
within the Meeting. The feelings were mutual 
as many people within the meeting also loved 
and cared deeply for Sue. Members spoke 
fondly at the Memorial meeting for worship of 
her kindness, her beauty and her grace. 

During her years in Eugene, while coun- 
seling for the railroads and being active in the 


Fruits 


Recalling Our Past 
Dreaming Our Future 


Mt . Madonna Center, Watsonville, CA 


(about 2 hours south of San Francisco 


in the bills overlooking Monterey Bay) 


For further information, contact registrar Joe Franko: 
7649 Airlie Dr., Tujunga, CA 91042 Phone: 818-951-5212 


email: jfranko@afsc.org. 


or visit: www.tadiantmedia.com/flgc 


FLGC is an association of lesbian, gay bisexual, trans, and non-gay Friends (Quakers) 
who seek spiritual community within the Religious Society of Friends. 


Meeting Sue also joined the Eugene Sym- 
phony Guild, actively supporting that organi- 
zation with her efforts to provide the music 
programs for the Christmas Walk Fundraiser 
each year. 

Upon returning to a relationship with Bill 
Little in 1997 she moved back to Baton 
Rouge, LA, and became director of the Inter- 
national Students Hospitality Service Loan 
Closet for LSU. Sue died on August 7, 1999 
from a massive heart attack while vacationing 
with Bill in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Sue is survived by four of her five chil- 
dren: Susan M. Rogers, Bedord, TX, Kath- 
leen Sapp, Duluth, MN, Charles Patrick Wil- 
kerson of Topeka, and William Michael Wil- 
kerson, Kingdom City, MO, four grandchil- 
dren, Jackie (Sapp) Moder and Jeffrey Sapp of 
Duluth, MN, Menina and Patrick Wilkerson of 
Topeka, KS, and one great-grandson, Nicholas 
Moder, Duluth, MN, and her sister, Lucy MclI- 
ver and sister-in-law Karen Lundblad, both of 
Eugene. Sue is greatly missed by her friends in 
Eugene Friends Meeting.O 


Vital Statistics 


NEW MEMBERS 


e Roena Oesting, transfer from Olympia, 
WA, to La Jolla MM 

e Susan Riggs, Multnomah MM 

e Patrice Hudson, Multnomah MM 

e James Palmer Snyder, transfer from 
Gwynedd MM (PA) to Multnomah MM 

e Diana Selser, Redwood Forest MM 

e Marybeth Bland, Olympia MM 

e Barbara Washburn, transfer from Uni- 
versity to Bellingham MM 

e Betty Corker, University MM 


DEATHS 


e Charles Horning, d. Oct. 11, San Jose 
Meeting 

¢ Margaret Steward, d. Oct. 16, Redwood 
Forest 

e Elizabeth Mills, (former member of Or- 
ange Grove) 

e George Wayland, d. October, 1999, San 
Jose 

e Chiyo Telford, d. September, 1999, La 
Jolla 

e Maxine Sinder, d. Oct. 26, 1998, Phoe- 
nix 


BIRTHS 


e Sebastian Linck Hogness, b. Sept. 8 to 
Lisa Linck and Chris Hogness, Multno- 
mah 

eA baby boy, b. Oct. 19, to Lisa Smith 
and Richard Coate 
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JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only 
West Coast Friends secondary boarding 
school! Simple rural living, small classes, 
work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement com- 
munity offering independent living apartments 
and houses, an assisted care living facility, skilled 
nursing and an adult day services program serv- 
ing residents and the wider Santa Rosa commu- 
nity. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends House is eas- 
ily accessible to San Francisco, the Pacific Coast, 
redwood forests, and the vineyards of Sonoma and 
Napa counties. Friends House is owned and oper- 
ated by Friends Association of Services for the 
Elderly (FASE), a California not-for-profit corpo- 
ration. The facility and Board of Directors are 
strongly influenced by Quaker traditions. The 
welfare and growth of persons within an environ- 
ment which stresses independence is highly val- 
ued. Tour Friends House at our web site at www. 
friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Benicia 
Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 
justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and 
Canada. All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample:w Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, MA 
01242. @ (413) 445-6309 orkl http:// 
www.concernedsingles.com 


Friends Music Camp, 4-week summer 
program for ages 10-18 (2 weeks only is an 
option for 10-11 year olds) emphasizing 
musical growth, building a caring commu- 
nity, and Quaker values. 

To request camp brochure and information, 
or—new this year—the camp video, write 
FMC, PO Box 427, Yellow Springs, OH 
45387. Phone (937) 767-1311 or (937) 
767-1818. FAX (937) 767-2254. E-mail: 
musicfmc @aol.com. 


Costa Rica Study Tour. Jan 27-Feb 7, 
2000. E-mail: jstuckey @sol.racsa.co.cr or 
fax (506) 645-5528 or write Sarah 
Stuckey de Araya, Apdo. 46-56-55, 
Monteverde, Costa Rica, Central 
America. Or write Lori Musellman, 661 N 
South Street, Wilmington, OH, 45177. 


Coming to DC? Stay with Friends on Capitol Hill. WILLIAM PENN HOUusE, a Quaker Seminar and Hospitality Center in beautiful, historic 
townhouse, is located five blocks east of the U.S. Capitol. Convenient to Union Station for train and METRO connections. Shared accommodations 
including continental breakfast, for groups, individuals. 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. E-mail: dirpennhouse @pensnet.org. 
Telephone: (202) 543-5560 Fax: (202) 543-3814. 

Interns, 9-12 month commitment, beginning January, June, or September. Assist with seminars and hospitality at William Penn House, 5 blocks from 
US Capitol. Room, board, and small stipend. WPH, 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


NUTT; 66 \ \ J e are encouraged that the Religious Society of Friends nur- 
SS \ l b eC tures a spiritual path open to all. With its absence of creeds 
: and doctrinal statements, it is well suited to provide a spiritual com- 


k munity in which all sincere seekers of Truth can join, whatever their 
CY GOKES 1) Vi oe | erections belieoncoubés, Through ihe stiaring of different religions 


Ze insights and experiences, Friends can give support to each other’s 

LA : ; ; spiritual search. Such an exchange can be both refreshing and unify- 

y With materials to inform 

Yq & . . . 

ha \\ and enrich th € spiritual For subscriptions and information, write: Quaker Universalist 
NN li . d Fellowship, 206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 or E-mail 

Vy ii i Bie ives of meetings an QUF@ot.com. 


We 


Ah hs Ali 


Hi BN individuals of all ages 


General Secretary 
For a free catalog or to order, call: American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 
Philadelphia, PA 


Ih 8 OO “9 6 6-4 a) BY. 6 The AFSC is a Quaker organization which includes people of vari- 


ous faiths who are committed to social justice, peace, and humanitar- 


ian service. It has nine regional offices in the US as well as programs 
FGC B O O k St O r e throughout the world. Within the AFSC’s structure of collaborative 
decision-making and cooperation, the General Secretary, the AFSC’s 

1216 Arch Street, 2Be Philadelphia, PA 19107 senior management officer, provides organization-wide leadership 
that supports program development, implementation, and evaluation; 

E-MAIL: bookstore@fgc.quaker.org guides senior-level staff; works with the Board and other oversight 


committees, volunteers, and colleagues on program outreach and edu- 
cation to further the work of the AFSC; participates in fund-raising 


strategy development and activities; and models stewardship of or- 
YEARLY AND QUARTERLY MEETING CALENDAR ganizational resources. 
(see www.quaker.org/western for on-line directory.) Requirements include membership in the Religious Society of 
JANUARY ee Sees senior-level eae ee ise ae 
: : : ing staff, volunteer, and program leadership ability; a deep understand- 
Be acc Nortbives Oviatt y Mec ang oticnt Retreat ing of and commitment to the mission and principles guiding the 
FEBRUARY AFSC’s work; the ability to work with people of different back- 
¢ 18-18. Midwinter Fellowship. Southern California Quarterly Meeting. grounds; experience with analysis and interpretation of national and 
Temescal Canyon Conference Grounds, Pacific Palisades. international social, economic, and political developments; fundrais- 
e 19 IMYM Steering Committee. Albuquerque MM. ing, budgeting, and financial management skills; the personal flexibil- 
MARCH pie travel internationally; and strong writing and public-speaking 
skills. 
16-19: “Building a Culture of Peace.” With Elise Boulding, David and Letter of interest & resumé by January aul, 2000, to 
Jan Hartsough, et al. Burlington, NJ, Conference Center. Sponsored by Jean Lester, Search Committee Clerk, 
Pendle Hill. AFSC, 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102-1479 


E-mail: MJCobbs @afsc.org 
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Bill Hayner, “Learning to Trust Our Eyes” 6 

Marybeth Webster, “What Is Your Vision for the Society of Friends?” 8 ial 

David Albert, “Home-Schooling and Creativity” 9 

Gretchen McGarigle-Butler, “Woman With Yucca Sprouts In Her Hair” (Poem) 40 a 


Robert Keeler, “I Want to Wring the Day of Song” (Poem); Marybeth Bland, “Autumn 11 
Magic” (Poem); Gery Hubbe, “Untitled” (Poem) 


Linda Seger, “Creativity and The Spirit” . mereen es as sua : , 
Julie Ralls, “James Turrell: Sky Sculptor” AD 


Sandra Moon Farley, “The Killed, Missing, and Jailed in Gjakova”; Jane Cox Farmer, 14 
“Prayer” (Poem) 
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¢ Send greetings to the one(s) you care about in the January-February issue of ‘ 
Friends Bulletin. The magazine will be sent out on January 15, 2000 — not 
too early for Valentine’s Day! Just make a tax-deductible contribution of $15 i 
or more and send us your greeting (25 words or less) by December 31, 1999. 


Valentine message you wish to send in Friends Bulletin: 


« Also, please consider honoring a beloved member of your family or Meeting with a donation to the com- 
memorative book project, A Western Quaker Reader (expected publication date: June, 2000). Donors may 
request a listing ‘in memory of [name}’” by writing the name (and meeting) on the line below: 


Name 
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